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of  better  land  use 
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U.S.DEPARTMErs'T  OF  AG^lCUi^URE 
SOIL  CO.\'SERVATION  SERVICE 
DAYTON,  OHIO 


SOIJITD;     Thunder  and  rain... 
ANNOUNCER 

Fortunes  Washed  Av.-ayl 

ORGAN  TEEKEi     I  G'2T  TEE  3LUZS  7/TS:N  IT  RAINS.  '  '  '  . 

ANNOUNCBR  ■  ■ 

Long,  long  ago,  the  friendly  hills  of  Belmont  County  greeted  Ohio's 
pioneer  families  struggling  through  the  forests  in  their  picturesque 
Conestoga  wagons.     These  forested  hills  became  farmlands.  Railroads 
soon  competed  vvith  the  famed  Zane  Trace  as  a  mode  of  travel.  One 
traveler  over  the  old  3,  Z.  Sz  C.  Railroad  (''badly  zigzag  and 
crooked'',  it  was  called  then)  exclaimed  on  reaching  Belmont  County, 
"it  seem.ed  as  though  v/e  were  on  the  roof  of  the  world.  Forests, 
huge,  round,  grassy  hills,  and  a  vast  boundless  prospect  stretching 
like  a  billowy  ocean  of  green,  with  here  and  there  red-hued  plowed 
f  ields . ,  .Vi^hite  farmiiouses  glistening  m  the  m.orning  sun.''     That  is 
Belmont  County,  Ohio.  ■ 

ORGANS     THE  SINGING  KILLS,  ^.  ■  • 

ANNOUNCER      " '  ^         - .    ..L,..  '   .  

This  IS  the  true  story  of  Edward  3.  Miller,  who. farms  the  hills  of 
Belmiont  Co-onty.     A  few  years  ago,  he  was  returning  from  a  farm 
picnic ... 

SOUNPg     Car  running,  comes  to  halt..^. 
MILLER 

Just  a  minute...ini  get  the  gate. 

CLARA 

All  right,  Ed.     (THEN  WITH  ALARM)    Edl     Lookl     The  barn  I 
MILLER 

What's  that?     Oh,  good  heavensl 
CLARA 

Burned  clear  to  the  ground.     That's  what  that  light  m  the  sky  viras. 


~2- 

MILLER  -.^   ,  ., 

Burned  up.     And  just  when  v\re  had  it  loaded  with  the  best  crop'  b'f'  ' 
hay  in  years,    Must've  been  struck  by  lightning. 

CIARA  "       "  ■        ■■■■ ■   ^ 

OYij  Ed..  .I've  thought  all  along  that  farming  would  whip  us.  Crops' 
don't  seem  as  good,   the  ground  washes  away  every  time  it  rains... 
and  now  this  had  to  happen. 

MILIER 

Well^  it's  a  mighty  tough  blow,  Clara.     Only  last  week  I  finished 
putting  that  new  slate  roof  on.     It's  not  even  paid  for. 
' CLARA 

This  is  the  last  straw.     Vi/hat  are  v/e  going  to  do? 
MILLER 

I'll  tell  you  what  v;e're  going  to  do.    We're  going  to  go  right  out 

in  the  woods  and  start  cutting  timber  for  a  new  barn.     There's  no 

use  to  give  up  I  ^ 
ORGANS     TliEY  CUT  DOWIT  THE  OLD  PI]}IE  TREE,  fading  down  to... 
SOUND;     Door  opens  and  closes...  * ' 

JOHN 

I  put  the  milk  in  by  the  separator.  Mother. 

CLARA 

All  right,   John.  " "  "  '   ' , "  "  "    " ' 

MILLER  '   

Sit  down  a  minute,   John.     I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
JOM 

All  right. 

MILLER 

Your  Mother  was  telling  me  you  had  some  fool  notion. 
JOHN 

What  about? 


MILLER 

She  says  you  wan't  to '  leave  the  farm. 
JO  mi 

Well,  I^ve  been  thinking  about  it.     Otto  and  Clem  have  already  ; 
gone.,  .you  Imow  yourself  the  farm  isn't  paying.     I  don't  see  any 
future  in  it. 
CLARA 

,    I    I,  I  ,    I  >« 

3ut  don't  you  see  that  it  means  breaking  up  the  family? 
JOHN 

V/ell,  yes  ...but  I  thought..,  '   '  ■  ■ 

MILLER  „.  . 

Maybe  he's  right,  Clara.     The  farm's  about  wore  out.     Maybe  we'd 

better  try  to  sell  out  and  start  over  again  somewhere  else.  . 

CLARA  . 

I  We  told  you  all  along  we  couldn't  make  a  go  of  it,, .and  yet... 

this  is  oirr  home.    We've  been  here  over  ^0  years o    We've  seen  our 

boys  grovi^  up..»  '  ' 

MILLER 

...aiid  leave  home.  '  .     ..      ■  . 

JOHN  ^  ' 

The  trouble  is,  these  hills  are  steep.     You  know  how  it  is.,..  , 
nearly  every  year  the  soil  washes  down  and  covers  the  tobacco,  and 
we  have  to  plant  it  over  and  over.     And  the  slopes  are  getting  so 
they  won't  m.ake  a  decent  catch  of  hay.     They're  all  cut  up  with 
gutters. 
MILLER 

I  know.     That  last  rain  washed  our  beans  clear  to  Somerton. 


CLARA   -  * 

Sernms  like  there  ought  to  be  something  we  can  do.     Heaven  Icnows 
weU-'e  willing  to  work  hard  enough, 
m.UMR  (half-h*3artedly)'' 

I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  John.     If  you'll  stay  on  the  farm,  I»ll 
give  you  that  field  east  of  the  barn. 
JOHN  (irritably) 

Sure  you'll  give  it  to  me .    You  know  it  won't  grov;  anything. 
CLARA  ■  ■ 

There  must  be  something. ..  there  m.ust  bV. 

ORGAN;     TEB  GOOD  GREEN  ACRiI^S  OF  HCIvS]].  •  •   - •  - 

MILLER 

Now,  let's  see,  John .here ' s  the  farm  plan  Mr.  Dougherty  worked 
out.  ~  ■ 

JOHN    ^  ^  '  '  ■ 

If  it's  anything  like  Edmond^s  plan,  it  ought  to  be  all  right. 
Man  alive,  is  he  ever  crazy  about  sorip  farming. 

MILLER 

Yes  J  I^m  glad  he  told  us  about  it*     And  I'm  gla'd  to  find  out  about 
this  contour  cultivation.    You  know  how  good  your  corn  v/as  last 
year. 

Yeah. ..more  than  twice  as  good  "as  any  we  ever  had.    And  that' s  the 

field  I  said  wouldn't  grow  anything. 

MILDER 

Well,  v/e'll  have  to  use  a  lot  of  lime.    Where's  that  soil  survey 

county  agent  Bob  Lang  gave  us? 

JOHN 

Here  it  is« 
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SOUj^ID;     Rustling  of  pages  being  turned.., 
MILLER  (reading) 

Here's  the  place.  In  the  control  of  erosion,  very  steep  land 
should  be  allowed  to  revert  to  v/oods_,  the  hillsides  should  be 
plov/ed  at  right  angles  to  the  slope... 

JOHN 

...instead  of  up  and  dovm  hill. 
MILIgR 

Yes.     Hillsides  should  not  be  overpastured,  and  the  grass  should 
be  encouraged  by  applications  of  lime  and  suxoerphosphate .  Dead 
grass  means  destructive  erosion. 
JOHN 

That  means  we'll  have  to  buy  a  lot  of  lime. 

MILLHR 

It'll  be  worth  it.     The  increase  in  production  will        m_ore  than 
pay  for  it. 

JOHN 

All  right.     NoviT  how  about  that  farm  plan? 
MILLER 

Well,  now... this  field  here  will  be  strip  cropped.     And  right  up 
there  is  where  Mr»  Dougherty  said  to  put  in  that  diversion  terrace. 
JOHN 

Dad,  I  just  can't  see  that  ditch.     Water  won't  run  uphill. 

MILLER  (laughing  slightly) 

Oh,  it  just  looks  like  it's  uphill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  on  a 
gentle  doY/ngrade,  and  will  em.pty  in  that  draw  where  it  won't  do  any 
cutting. 
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joi-mi  ■ '  '■  ^    ■  ■   • 

Maybe  so,  bLit  the  first  thing  you  know  we'll  have  all  the -neighbors 

coming  over  to  see  bur  race  track  around  the  hill, 

MILLER 

Yes,  and  when  they  see  it  full  of  water,  keeping  the  soil  from 

washing  dovm  below,  they'll  be  glad  they  did.   - 

JOHN  ■  ■  '  ■ '  '  ^ 

Well,  ever  since  I  got  that  good  crop  of  corn  by  contour  plowing, 
I'm  willing  to  try  anything  once. 

ORGAN;     THE  GOOD  GREEN  ACRES  OF  HO  jaiE  ,  fading  down  to.,. 

SOUND;     Shotgun  flred.._._ 
CLARA  (-fading  in) 

What  in  the  world  are  you  up  to,  John? 

JOHN  (Laughing)  —  •■■  

That's  the  fastest  I  ever  saw  a  brood  sow  run/    Look  at  her  tear 
outi 

CLARA   

You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.     If  Mr.  Murphy  ever  finds  out 

about  you  shooting  at  his  pigs  he'll  jump  all  over  you.   

JOHIT  '      '  " ■ 

Then  he  ought  to  keep  them  at  home. 

MILIER  (fading  in)   

Here  I    What's  this  all  about? 

CLARA  . 

Johjn  just  took  a  shot  at  Mr.  Murphy's  pigs.' 


MILLER 

I  We  been  wanting  to  do  the  same  thing  myself.     Imagine  them  coming 
a  mile  away.. .just  to  eat  our  grass.     Funny^  thing,  too... I  can't 
■understand  why  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  grass  on  this  particular 
field.  .    .  • 

JOKIM 

I  think  I  Imow  \Nh.j^     Remember,  this  is  the  field  that  had  the  lime 

and  fertilizer  first, 

MILLER 

By  G-eorge,  you're  right,  .     ,  ■  .  .• 

JOHN 

We  couldn't  get  a  decent  catch  of  legum^es  and  grasses-~until  v/e 
limed.     We  used  to  buy  hay,  but  since  we  limed  it  we  have  it  to 
sell.    We  have  the  most  hay  in  history — high  as  wheat.     Lime  is 
the  reason. 
CLARA 

I  don't  Imov/  what  the  reason  is.     But  I  walked  over  the  farm  the 
other  day  for  the  first  time  in  two  years,  and  it  nearly  1-mocked  me 
over  the  way  it's  changed.    Everything  is  so  green,  and  the  soil 
doesn't  v/ash  like  it  used,  to,     John  is  here  on  the  farm  to  stay. 
This  whole  soil  conservation  plan—well,  I  like  it.     It's. not  only 
put  new  life  in  the  farm^-lt's  put  new  life  in  us.     We're  growing 
old,  Ed.  .  .but  vire're  building  this  farm-  to  stay.     I  feel  like 
giving  thanks. 
ORGAN:     GOOD  GREEN  ACRES  0?  HOMEe 
ANNOUNCER 

That  is  the  true  story  of  Edward  3.  Miller,  his  wife  Clara,  and 

their  son  John .. .conservation  farmers  of  Belmont  County,  Ohio.  And 

no?7,  once  again  we  turn  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  here  is  Ewing  Jones. 


JONES 

Thanks ,              '             '  »  '  I  wish  you  could  talk  to  the  Millers 
yourself .because  there  is  a  family  that  really  has  had  a  change 
in  spirit.     Their  neighloors  say  that  this  farm  has  shown  more 
improvement  m  three  years  than  any  other  farm  in  that  section  of 
the  county.    Furthermore,  many  of  their  neighbors  who  wouldn't 
think  of  farming  in  strips  are  adopting  contour  strip  cropping. 
Naturally,  m.any  of  them  v;ill  get  a  lot  of  help  from  the  strip  • 
cropping  bulletin  issued  by  the  U,  5,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Heroes  a  copy  of  it,  . 

announcer' 

^'Strip  Cropping  for' Soil  Conservation."     Say,  if  all  strip«^cropped 
fields  looked  as  attractive  as  that  one  on  the  cover,  I  should 
imagine  just  about  everj  farmer  would  want  to  try  thi^  soil- 
saving  practice.  •  ...  . 

JONES 

Well,  not  every  farmer,  because  not  every  farm  is  suited  to  this 
method  of  hanging  on  to  the  soil.     .But' many  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
are,  and  that's  the  reason  this  bulletin  v^ras  prepared.     Over  here 
on  page  25,  for  exam.ple,'-  are  the  directions  for  laying  out  contour 
strips.    And  on  page  55>  you'll  find  the  various  rotations  that 
have  been  found  most  practical.     Oh,  it  con'ains  plenty  of 
information  about  soil  conservation.  '  ' 

ANNOUNCER  " 
And  that  gives  me  my  cue,  Ewing.     Friends,  if  you  would  like ,.  a.  copy 
of  tlie  illustrated  bulletin  on  strip  cropping,  just  send  a  letter 
or  a  penny  postcard  to  Soil  Conservation,  Dayton;  Ohio,  I'll 
repeat  that  address.  Soil  Conservation,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


SOU]\'D:     Boom  of  cannon>.« 

ANNOUNCER  ' '  ' 

This  week  Y^e  salute  I 

JONBS 

This  week  we  salute  Mr.  H,  A,  Studor,  of  Muskingum  County,  Ohio, 

Just  a  few  years  ago  he  had  a  steep,  eroded  field  that  grev^  nothing 
but  poverty  grass.     Only  one-fourth  of  the  original  topsoil  remained. 
Mr,  Studor  treated  it  with  lim.e  and  fertilizer,  and  seeded  it  to 
sweetclover,  timothy,  and  a  small  amount  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  filO  per  acre.     Pie  used  careful  management  in 
cutting  and  grazing.     Today,  that  field  is  well  protected  against 
further  erosion.     He  received  enough  sweet  clover  seed  and  hay  by  the 
second  year  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  improvement.     That  field  is  noii 
highly  productive  pasture  land,  v/ith  a  carrying  capacity  of  one 
animal  unit  per  acre.     A  salute  to  H.  A,  Studor,  of  Muskingum  County, 
Ohio. 

SOUND:     Telegraph  key  clicking... 

ANNOUNCER 

News  in  the  conservation  world I 
JON  :^S 

Here's  a  bit  of  timely  information  from  R.  H,  Morrish,  regional 
agronomist  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
region.     Please,  ^  , 


-10-  "  , 

ANNOUNCER  ■^>.:.^..:^;,..™:..,.^. .:,  ..:  

Because  of  weather  conditions  ejid  a  late  spring,  many  farmers    -  - 
failed  to  do  their  usual  June  pasture  mowing,  'But  Morrish  says' 
that  it's  still  not  too  late.     He  points  out  that  by  eliminating' 
weeds  on  pasture  land.,  farmers  can  develop  a  better  sod  to  control 
erosion  and  provide  more  and  better  grazing  for  their  livestock, 

V/eeds  compete  with  pasture  grasses  for  plant  food,  moisture' 
and  growing  space,  and  shade  out  many  of  the  more  desirable  plahts. 
Mowing  weeds  before  they  have  a  chance  to  go  to  seed  is  one  of  the 
best  V7ays  of  eliminating  this  unprofitable  weed  crop. 

One  mowing  won^t  do  the  job,  Morrish  warns.    Weeds  com.e  in 
cycles  and  pastures  must  be  mowed  several  times  during  the  grov/ing 
season  to  prevent  reseeding.     Each  successive  crop  of  weed  seed 
must  be  destroyed  before  the  seeds  mature.     He  suggests  that  the" 
second  mowing  be  done  in  late  August. 

He  places  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  when  mowing  bitterweed,  it 
is  essential  to  set  the  cutter  bar '•■s6'"-as''--to''''CrM-p' -o^^^^ 

Bitterweed  develops  flov/ers  at  the  point  at  which  the  pla^it  i-s   - 

clipped,  and  mowing  close  to  the  ground  th^e' first  time  mak  it 
difficult  to  reach  the  flowers  thereafter.     Being  an  annual,-  it  is 
necessary  to  mow  bitterweed  often  enough  to  keep  them  from 
producing  seed, 

SuTiiming  up,  then,  Morri'^h  ~says'^^t"hKt--tron*tral-ling  wee^  growth  in 
pastures  has  far  reaching  effects.     Grass  is  given  a  chance  to 
groviT,  erosion  is  slowed  d.omi  or  eliminated,  and  the  land  is  m^ade 
valuable  for  producing  feed  for  livestock. 


Thai^.lis,  ^  •     And  here's  a  final  word,  this  time  frora 

Louis  Bromfield,  who  told  the  .American  Library  Association 
conference  in  Cincinnati  recently,  ""This  generation  and  future 
generations  have  a  definite  obligation.     The  job  is  to  put  this 
country  right.     That  job  comes  to  us  in  a  hundred  ways.     It  comes 
in  terms  of  soil  conservation,  of  attacking  erosion^  of  building 
dams,  of  building  systemis  to  break  doTO  the  destruction  of  floods. 
That  is  the  "ord  from.  Louis  3romfield,  a  man  who  is  close  to  the 
land. 

ORGAIT;     3HIEF  3HIDG:5  . 
SMITHLRS 

Hello,  Smathers. 

Eello,  Smithers. 

SMITHERS 

Terrlole  war,  isn't  it. 

SMATKSHS 

Terrible. 

S    1  llrijjjZ^  o 

Lot  of  fighting  going  on,  Smathers. 
SMATKSRS 

Av/f  ul  lot,  Sm  1 1  he  r  s  .  ■ 
SMITHZRS 

Too  bad ,  isn ' t  it . 
SMATHBRS 
Sure  is • 
SMITHERS 

You  loiow  Y/hat  they  ought  to  do,  Smathers? 


SMATHHHS   

No,  wiiat,  Smithers? 

SMITFiCRS  '  ^ 

They  ought  to  all  get  around  a  conference  table  and  iron  things  out. 

SMATESI^S 

Mayoe  they  couldn't  agree. 
SOUNPg  .Shrill  screech  and  boom. 

ANNOUNCER  ' 

I  Iqiow  one  thing  they  could  agree  on. 

SMITHERS  m'D  SMTI-IERS 

Whatl  " ■  --v...,..,.-. 

ANNQUNCSR  '  ■ 

+  ■ 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the  illustrated  bulletin  on  strip 
cropping,  send  a  letter  or  a  penny  postcard  to  Soil  Conservati5h , 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
ORGAN  THSMEs     I  GET  THE  3LUES  ^7HEN  IT  RAENS. 


# 
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